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ous monsters called battle-ships some go to the bottom of 
the sea, some of our own as well as some of the enemy's. 
How many men perish with them? Two hundred and 
fifty? A mere trifle. It must be many times two hun- 
dred and fifty to make a sensation. What is then our 
first thought? The gaps must be filled, and more of our 
young men are sent to the front and upon the ships. 
And the crowds of parents made childless, and of widows 
and orphans! "Well, very sad, but war is war. Let 
us take care of them the best way we can to keep them 
from starving." But more than this. Wherever the 
armies operate, devastation, ravage and ruin ; wherever 
the warships sail, destruction of commerce and mutual 
havoc — the fruit of years of patient industry and exer- 
tion ruthlessly wiped out ; and those agencies of inter- 
course and mutual advancement by which modern civi- 
lization has made the nations of the world dependent 
upon one another disastrously interrupted, and loss, deso- 
lation and misery spread broadcast. Was General Sher- 
man wrong when he said that " war is hell? " 

But we are told that a nation needs a war from time to 
time to prevent it from becoming effeminate, to shake it 
up from demoralizing materialism, and to elevate the 
popular heart by awakening heroic emotions and the 
spirit of patriotic self-sacrifice. This has a captivating 
sound. But is there not something intensely ludicrous in 
the idea that the American people, while the rugged work 
of subduing this vast continent to civilization is yet un- 
finished, needs war to save them from effeminacy? Were 
we more effeminate before our civil war than we have 
been since? As to the demoralizing materialism, was 
the pursuit of money, the greed of material possession 
and enjoyment, less prevalent after the civil war than 
before it? Did not the war itself stimulate that " ma- 
terialism" to a degree not known among us before? As 
to heroic emotions and the spirit of patriotic self-sacrifice, 
it is true that war is apt to call forth splendid manifesta- 
tions of them. But does war create those noble impulses? 
Could it bring out the manifestations of them if they did 
not, although unmanifested, already exist? And is, after 
all, the readiness to die for one's country the sum of all 
bravery ? Is there no call for heroic emotions and patri- 
otic self-sacrifice in a state of peace ? Is not a patient 
and faithful struggle for the truth against the fanaticism 
of prejudice, and for justice against arrogant power, as 
brave a feat as the storming of a battery? And is not 
that civic virtue more rare than the physical courage of 
the soldier, and, on the whole, more needful to the re- 
public? On the other hand, while war calls forth demon- 
strations of heroic spirit, does it not also stimulate the 
baser passions of a larger number ? Have we ever heard 
of a war which, whatever great objects it may otherwise 
have served, improved private or public morals or stimu- 
lated the cultivation of those quiet and unostentatious civic 
virtues which are most needful to the vitality of free 
government? 

But will not this horror of war at last make cringing 
cowards of us all ? No danger of that. No peace feeling 
can emasculate our patriotism. The danger lies in the 
opposite direction. It is that the popular mind may too 
easily forget that war is justifiable only when all the re- 
sources of statesmanship to avert it have been exhausted, 
and when the true value of the object to be accomjslished 
through it outweighs the blood and loss of wealth and 
human miserv and demoralization it will cost. This 



being the temper of a high-spirited people, so much more 
do the friends who seek to drive the nation into unneces- 
sary war by false reports or by unscrupulous appeals to 
prejudice and passion deserve to be execrated by all good 
men, and so much more gratitude is due to those in power 
who, firmly resisting the screams of a reckless demagogy, 
know no higher duty than to spare the people the 
scourge of war so long as the blessing of peace can 
honorably be preserved. 

— Condensed from Harper's Weekly. 



Shall We or Not? 

BY GEORGE MERRIAM. 

[From its point of view this is one of the ablest discussions which 
we have seen of the question whether the United States ought 
to go to war with Spain to stop the inhumanities in Cuba. — Ed.] 

The only ground on which rational men can tolerate 
the idea of war with Spain is our national obligation, on 
the score of humanity, to stop the wholesale extermina- 
tion of the Cubans. The minor incidents which have in- 
flamed the quarrel ought not in themselves to raise any 
question of war. The gravest of these incidents, the 
blowing up of the Maine, if, as is almost certain, its 
causes remain obscure, ought to be peaceably settled by 
diplomacy, or, if need be, by arbitration. All the lesser 
causes of dispute have been handled by the responsible 
governments of the two countries with a self-restraint 
which promises well for peace. It looks as if the Presi- 
dent and people of America and the rulers and people of 
Spain sincerely desired peace between the two nations. 
Each country has its jingoes and its yellow journals. 
But we here know that the better mind of America is 
averse to war. It is no great stretch of charity to be- 
lieve, judging from the course of Sagasta and his cabinet, 
that the better mind of Spain is averse to war. 

The one deep sentiment which makes toward war, on 
the part of our people, is the sympathy with the struggle 
of the Cubans for independence, and above all an ab- 
horrence of the merciless destruction of a harmless peas- 
antry by the Spanish methods of warfare. Before the 
spectacle of the country people swept from their homes 
and farms into the towns, shut off from the possibility of 
self-support, and starving by tens of thousands — the 
blood rises hot within us, and the prompting is strong to 
stop this horror at our doors, even at the cost of war. 
And against this cry of human sympathy and righteous 
wrath, the objection that we have no right to interfere in 
the affairs of another nation falls but coldly. Are not 
nations in the last resort members of one family? Have 
we no obligations to humanity outside our geographical 
boundaries? Is not the case of Cuba parallel to the case 
of Armenia, and if we stand idly by do we not merit the 
condemnation we visited on England and the continental 
powers ? 

The force of these considerations is so great that I own 
the scale has of late inclined in my own mind toward 
forcible intervention. But other considerations rise, and 
with growing weight as the possibility of war looms 
nearer. 

The principle that each nation shall strictly mind its 
own affairs is not an arbitrary or unimportant one. It 
is the fruit of long experience and has its roots in the 
deepest principles of national development. National 
salvation must come from within. When after the French 
Revolution that people, fired with a sublime passion of 
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universal liberty, rushed forth to set all other peoples 
free, they spread a conflagration which involved all 
Christendom in disaster. In our civil war it was the 
principle of non-intervention that held Europe passive 
and allowed us to settle our own quarrel in our own way. 
It is an application of the same principle in a modified 
form which under our federal system binds each State by 
an iron rule of abstinence from another State's affairs. 
When lately a negro postmaster's family were murdered 
by a South Carolina mob the righteous resentment of the 
nation did not assert itself through the strong arm of the 
Federal Government. In presence of any great wrong, 
like the devastation of Cuba, we must hold ourselves 
firmly to the question : Does the righting of this wrong 
come within our province? And on general grounds 
Cuba lies as completely outside of our national responsi- 
bilities as she is outside of our geographical boundaries. 
In the case of Armenia, the European powers had made 
themselves responsible for Turkey, which exists only un- 
der their protection and guarantee, and their responsi- 
sibility for Armenia was wholly different from any rela- 
tion we occupy toward Cuba. 

But such arguments may fall feebly upon minds moved 
by stories of outrage and suffering. Let us come to the 
actual case. What would war with Spain really mean ? 
What is war? We had an illustration of it when the 
Maine blew up and sank with 250 men. War aims at 
just such catastrophes. The Maine was built and armed 
and sailed for the ultimate purpose of inflicting just such 
a fate on some other ship. Only when American and 
Spanish ships sink each other, instead of a world-wide 
throb of pure pity and noble sorrow, there will be fierce ex- 
ultation and applause. Who can sink the most ships and 
drown the most sailors ! Let us have naval combats and 
land battles, let blood flow in rivers, let widows and or- 
phans mourn by thousands, let crippled men drag aching 
limbs through their long after-life ! The physical horror 
and suffering are but the least of it. Far worse is the 
unchaining of the tiger in the heart of man, the awaken- 
ing of the war spirit, the glorification of all that in our 
saner moods we strive against. 

It is a common expression that we are drifting toward 
war. It is like saying that we are drifting toward Niagara. 
Wise men do not drift into such places. If they want to 
go over a precipice, they go ; if they want to keep away 
from it they had better use hands and feet and head and 
heart. Before we drift any farther let us look well at 
what lies before us. 

The declaration of war would in the first instance 
bring confusion and paralysis to legitimate trade and 
business. The whole commercial system, we have learned 
by dear experience, has intimate relations to the comfort 
of every household, and the commercial systems would reel 
and stagger at the first shock of war. That slow uncer- 
tain return to prosperity which we are all so eagerly 
watching, so carefully nursing, would give place at once 
to a chaos of deranged affairs, of spasmodic activity at a 
few points, of diverted and wasted interests. The hard 
and homely lessons which adversity has been teaching us 
— thrift, economy, sobriety — would be counteracted by 
the fierce excitements and passions, the swift mutation 
of events and temper, which war-time breeds. 

All that we habitually deprecate and oppose finds its 
opportunity in time of war. We have seen lately what 
yellow journalism is capable of. How it would revel 



and thrive while the war lasted ! The faults in our 
people of which yellow journalism is the index — greedy 
love of sensation, morbid pleasure in horrors, disregard 
of truth and sobriety — all the baser as well as the fiercer 
side of human nature gets a stimulus from war. 

And war means diversion from home tasks grave and 
pressing. "We have all, and more than all, we can 
rightly attend to. Honesty of government — look at 
the Tammany victory in New York, look at the corrup- 
tion half disclosed in the Massachusetts Legislature by 
the gas magnates. The race problem — see the Louisi- 
ana Convention studying whether to disfranchise the 
blacks in a body, see the difficult and splendid struggle 
of Hampton and Tuskegee to raise the negro by indus- 
trial education. The relations of capital and labor — con- 
sider the cotton mill strikes, consider the passions still 
surging after the Lattimer tragedy. The treatment of 
our criminals and paupers — here are our prisoners shut 
up by wicked legislation to ruinous idleness, here is the 
call for reform in our whole system of county jails. On 
every side there are public questions which sorely task 
our best citizenship. 

Now war means distraction from all these matters, and 
worse, it creates an inflamed temper which lasts long, and 
which is wholly unfavorable to rational progress. Our 
civil war, which books and orators have taught us to look 
at mainly on its heroic side, was in reality an awful 
price even for the great gain of liberty and union. Part 
of the cost was a fever in the national blood which kept 
us for twenty years afterward from any adequate atten- 
tion to the real and homely tasks properly belonging to 
our public life. Just now, when those tasks grow con- 
stantly more pressing, there is some disposition to launch 
out into foreign crusades, to acquire new territory, to 
strut and ruffle among the gamecocks of the world. A 
war with Spain, on whatever grounds begun, could hardly 
fail to immensely increase that military spirit which is 
the foe of our best interests. 

Have we any such obligation to the Cubans that we 
are called on to make war in their behalf? 

A negative answer does not imply any indifference to 
the responsibility of our nation as a member of the great 
family of nations. It implies no insensibility to the 
claims of human brotherhood. Our best service as a na- 
tion to the family of nations, to the human brother- 
hood, lies first of all in working out successfully our own 
national life, in developing justice and order and mutual 
goodwill and common happiness among the people of the 
United States. Beyond this, we can render no higher 
service than to show that peace is a nobler divinity than 
war. We are set by providence as the natural peace- 
keeper and peace-maker among nations. Our situation 
insures us against invasion. Our character for courage 
needs no proof. We have taken the lead in appealing to 
arbitration as the true resource in national difficulties. 
We are the half of that great English-speaking race 
which is diffusing through the world the highest type of 
civilization. The very tasks laid upon us — the legiti- 
mate tasks of purifying and harmonizing our own society 
— are such tasks as the gods lay upon heroes. Let us 
be true to our calling, and not be drawn away by false 
lights. Let us not be lured into foreign war, even by the 
plea of sympathy for the oppressed. — From the Spring- 
field Republican 



